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General Meeting—Tuesday 4 December at 8.00 p.m. 
Members night and Christmas supper. 


Michael Skinner and Jackie Pallister will be speaking about the Birds of Broome. Also Gordon TAFE Diploma of 


Conservation and Land Management student and GFNC Scholarship Holder Amy Stanton will present on her 
Restoration Project for the Charles McCarthy Reserve, St Leonards. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 5 February at 8.00 p.m. 
Speaker: Mark Le Pla, Ecologist, Conservation Ecology Centre. 


Talk title: Evaluating the efficacy of fox control through non-invasive genetic sampling. 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 
Sarah Mueller, Norlane; Andrew Weinmann, East Geelong 


We wish them a long and happy association 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


b, 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di. 


www.gfnc.org.au 
Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 
or photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 
read interesting articles and much more.... (go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 
so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Me/lway 452 G4] 


The photo on the front cover, by Alison Watson, is a male 
Members are encouraged to arrive early at Gang Gang feeding on Black Wattle seeds at Bellbrae on 
general meetings. 28/10/18. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to The photo on the back cover of Blue Pincushions 
chat to other members and visitors. flowering along Ted's Ridge Track, Aireys Inlet, was 
taken by Ellinor Campbell on 13/11/18. 





President's report 


elcome to the December issue of the Geelong 

Naturalist. As 2018 ends, the committee has been 
planning for 2019 and it looks to be an exciting time ahead. 
The program's speakers and excursion leaders have 
already been allocated, the weekend excursion to King 
Island is fully subscribed. The Geelong Bird Report is at the 
desktop publisher and will be available to members in the 
first quarter of 2019. The Geelong Biodiversity Forum 
preparations are well underway, with major contributors 
committed to providing speakers and exhibitions. The 
Fauna Group research project application has been 
submitted to the animal ethics committee and we are 
confident that the amended permits and licence enabling 
us to do our invaluable survey work will be finalised by end 
February. 


The committee met during November to discuss and 
approve the budget prepared by the Club Treasurer, 
Graham Possingham. The Club has sought to identify all 
costs associated with our various projects, programs and 
initiatives. We will run with a small deficit for 2019 as we 
seek to use the Club's funds on items of benefit to the 
members rather than adding to our already significant cash 
reserves. | wish to thank the committee and subcommittee 
members for their efforts in bringing together our plans for 
next year. 


One area the committee assesses as a once-off review 
each year is our donations and memberships 
commitments. With the former, like many organisations and 
private individuals, we get numerous letters seeking 
financial support for this program or that cause. We 
donated $100 to the following organisations which they use 
for either advocacy work or to assist with their project 
activities: Victorian National Parks Association, BirdLife 
Australia, Environmental Justice Australia, Environment 
Victoria, eBird Australia, and the Cape Otway Conservation 
Ecology Centre. 


The club also has membership arrangements with various 
organisations which | will outline below. 


Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens is an organisation 
that many of you are very familiar with as we use their 
rooms for our meetings and as the location of our library. 
The Friends support and celebrate the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens as a place for plants and for people to discover 
and learn about all things botanical. As members of the 
GFNC, you can access their programs and events at 
members rates but if you wish to be involved in 
volunteering you would be expected to join as an individual 
member rather than via our group membership. The GFNC 
publicises some of their events via the Geelong Naturalist 
or via our weekly member email where the topic involves 
Australian flora or is felt to be of general interest to our 
members. 


Rod Lowther 


Australian Conservation Foundation (ACF) is Australia’s 
national environment organisation that lobbies on issues 
that have significant impact on the country’s biodiversity. 
The organisation has great reach across the population 
and is able to tap into the energy of people who care for 
nature by running effective media and public programs. 
They are currently running four major campaigns which are 
raising awareness of climate change and promotion of 
clean energy, stopping Adani’s Carmichael Coal Mine, 
creating stronger federal laws for the protection of wildlife 
and biodiversity, and lastly the campaign to protect the long 
-term health of the Murray-Darling river system. The Club 
supports the work of AFC and we are able to inform policy 
and strategy development via our membership where we 
think it is appropriate. 


Geelong Sustainability is the passionate community 
group seeking to embed sustainability principles and 
practices at the local level by sharing information and ideas 
on sustainable living so that the energy and resources we 
use do not have a detrimental impact on the environment. 
GS has a number of engagement projects around home 
energy efficiency and waste minimisation and conduct 
regular information sharing nights called ‘Green Drinks’, 
held on the last Wednesday of the month. GFNC 
encourages our members to attend by way of publicity in 
our weekly members email. 


Victorian National Parks Association (VNPA) is an 
important organisation that looks to encourage people to 
value national parks by being more connected with our 
natural areas of great beauty and rich biodiversity. They do 
this by conducting bushwalking, citizen science and habitat 
restoration programs across the network of parks within the 
state. VNPA is also very active in advocating more funding 
for our parks and also new areas to be set aside as reserve 
for our threatened species. The VNPA has been most 
active in helping the Club with the save Moolap campaign. 
As a corporate member of the organisation, GF NC 
members are able to participate in their programs and we 
promote these activities where they are held in the wider 
Geelong region. 


South East Australian Naturalist Association (SEANA) 
is an association of affiliated natural history clubs within the 
region. SEANA meets twice a year for a campout/meeting 
which is organised and hosted by one of the member 
clubs. The events over the weekend include excursions 
and a number of talks covering the geology, flora or fauna 
of the area being visited. It is a wonderful way to learn 
about new areas of southern Australia. The organisation 
has a committee made up of representatives from the 
member clubs and Deborah Evans as GFNC 
representative is currently the Secretary. The next activity 
is at Port Fairy in March of next year. 
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Victorian Environment Friends Network is an 
association set up to help represent the common interest of 
Friends groups across Victoria. The Club recently joined 
this organisation to keep abreast of issues and to enhance 
our networking with the local groups of volunteers that do a 
great job in habitat restoration in our parks and reserves. 
Many GFNC club members are also a member of a local 
Friends group. 


Geelong Environment Council formed in 1972 to engage 
Geelong people for the protection of the environment 
around Geelong. They are focused on lobbying both local 
and state Governments on planning issues where impacts 
are on both the natural environment and broader 
community lifestyles. The GFNC and GEC work closely on 
some projects, most recently the Moolap campaign. 


The Club also has a relationship with a couple of other 
organisations for mutual benefit, that | will just mention 
briefly for completeness. 


BirdLife Australia and the Geelong Field Naturalists Club 
entered into an Affiliation Agreement in 2015. This 
evergreen contract formally recognises areas where the 


two organisations can mutually work together for the 
protection of birds and their habitat. Rather than the Club 
being seen as a member organisation which we are not, it 
is acknowledgment of expertise and the lead we play in 
fulfilling many of BirdLife's aims within this region. The 
Club acknowledges our obligations within the arrangement 
and values this special status we have in our dealings with 
them. 


Timboon Bushland Co-operative is the owner of a Trust 
for Nature property located in the Western District. The co- 
operative has about 150 shareholders of which we are one 
with 250 shares. A committee member generally attends 
the Co-Op AGM and the committee keeps abreast of the 
conservation work to maintain the property free of weeds 
and pest as well as any other habitat restoration work. 
Every few years the Club conducts an excursion to the 
area to see and study the forested property. 


My best wishes to all members for the forthcoming 
Christmas and New year period. May it be a happy and 
peaceful time with family. Keep safe and we look forward 
to seeing you at one of our evening meetings and/ or 
excursions in 2019. 


General meeting report—Frogs of the Geelong area; also the problem of 
Chytrid fungus and field hygiene—Ray Draper 


Ray Draper spent some of his earlier years hunting 
kangaroos and crocodiles. However, he saw the 
devastation caused by indiscriminate crocodile hunting and 
became a passionate advocate for their conservation. 
Experience and study of reptiles and frogs over many 
decades has allowed Ray to gain an understanding of their 
conservation requirements. 


The talk began with Ray discussing local frog species from 
southern Victoria. He included information on many frogs, 
including the more commonly observed species such as 
those listed on the GFNC web page: Common Eastern 
Froglet; Eastern Banjo Frog; Eastern Smooth Frog; 
Growling Grass Frog; Southern Brown Tree Frog; Spotted 
Marsh Frog; Striped Marsh Frog. Many of these frogs are 
difficult to identify because of the wide range of different 
morphs that may be seen. The best identification technique 
is to recognise their distinctive calls. Ray played recordings 
of each species. 


Ray explained that frog species worldwide have suffered 
serious declines in the past 25 years and several 
Australian species have become extinct. Research has 
shown that a deadly Chytrid fungus has been responsible 
for the worldwide decline. The fungus survives in soil or 
water and the spores are able to grow on the skin of frogs, 
slowly killing them. Precautions to help stop the spread of 
this disease include sterilising footwear before moving 
between wetlands, using disposable single-use vinyl 
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Barry Lingham 


gloves to handle frogs and careful control in housing 
amphibians for research. 


This talk illustrated the threats to Australia's frogs and how 
we can learn more about them. An interesting fact that 
emerged during question time was that GFNC member Dr 
David Boyle and his late wife, Donna, led the team who 
developed the test for detection of Chytrid fungus that is 
now used across the world. 


References: The original description of the Chytrid fungus 
by Dr.Lee Berger was the recipient of the Prime Minister's 
science prize in 2018. http://theconversation.com/fighting- 


frog-funqus-lee-berger-wins-pms-life-scientist-2018-award- 
105042 


The work was carried out at the Australian Animal Health 
Laboratory Geelong in the laboratory of Dr. Alex 


Hyatt. Chytridiomycosis causes amphibian mortality 


associated with population declines in the rain forests of 
Australia and Central America. 


The test that is used internationally is described in Rapid 
quantitative detection of chytridiomycosis 
(Batrachochytrium dendrobatidis) in amphibian samples 


using real-time Tagman PCR assay. Boyle DG, Boyle DB, 
Olsen V, Morgan JA, Hyatt AD. Dis Aquat Organ. (2004) 


Aug 9:60(2):141-8. 


Out and about: seagrasses 


was recently doing a bit of ‘decluttering’ when | came 

upon three brown fibre balls | had picked up on a beach 
many years ago. They were balls woven by the waves, 
made from the fibres of the seagrass Posidonia australis. 
Apart from the Mediterranean species Posidonia oceanica 
(which also produces fibre balls), all of the other eight 
species of Posidonia are restricted to Australia, where they 
are the dominant plants on soft sediments along much of 
the southern and southwestern coasts. 





Seagrass Posidonia australis balls 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


Seagrasses are aquatic plants that grow in marine 
environments, usually in sheltered places and estuaries or 
lagoons. Like land grasses they have roots and rhizomes 
(horizontal stems), a vascular system and produce flowers 
and seed. Seagrasses need sunlight to photosynthesise, 
so grow close to the surface and need clear water. 


Seagrasses are different from seaweeds, which are algae 
without a vascular system and no roots. Some have 
holdfasts to attach to the substrate but most are floating. 
They do not rely on sunlight. 


Seagrasses grow both vertically and horizontally—their 
blades reach upwards and their roots down and 
sideways—to capture sunlight and nutrients from the water 
and sediment. Chloroplasts in their tissues use the sun's 
energy to convert carbon dioxide and water into sugar and 
oxygen for growth through the process of photosynthesis. 
Veins transport nutrients and water throughout the plant, 
and have little air pockets called lacunae that help keep the 
leaves buoyant and exchange oxygen and carbon dioxide 
throughout the plant. 


Unlike flowering plants on land, however, they lack 
stomata—the tiny pores on leaves that open and close to 
control water and gas exchange. Instead, they have a thin 
cuticle layer, which allows gasses and nutrients to diffuse 
directly into and out of the leaves from the water. 


They spread by two methods: asexual clonal growth and 
sexual reproduction. 


In clonal reproduction, rhizomes (root-like structures) which 
are a network under the sediment, send up new shoots. 


Valda Dedman 


When this happens, all the shoots are part of the same 
plant and a whole meadow may consist of only one plant 
so will have the same genetic code. In some seagrass 
species, a meadow can develop from a single plant in less 
than a year, while in slow-growing species like Posidonia it 
can take hundreds of years. The oldest known plant in the 
world is a clone of the Mediterranean seagrass Posidonia 
oceanica, which may be up to 200 000 years old, dating 
back to the ice ages of the late Pleistocene. 


Like terrestrial grasses, in sexual reproduction seagrasses 
rely on the transfer of pollen from male to female flowers. 
The flowers are tiny and pollen is released directly into the 
water from the male stamens. Seagrass pollen is the 
longest on the planet, up to 5 mm long compared to under 
0.1 mm for land plants typically, and this pollen often 
collects into stringy clumps. The clumps are moved by 
currents until they land on the pistil of a female flower and 
fertilisation takes place. Sometimes pollen grains hitch a 
ride on small crustaceans and there is evidence that small 
invertebrates, such as amphipods (tiny shrimp-like 
crustaceans) and polychaetes (marine worms), feed on the 
pollen of one seagrass (Thalassia testudinum), which could 
help to fertilise the flowers in a similar way to insects 
pollinating flowers on land. Flowering is not common in 
most tropical species. 


Self-pollination happens in some grass species, which can 
reduce genetic variation. Individual seagrass plants avoid 
this by producing only male or female flowers, or by 
producing the male and female flowers at different times. 


Once the fertilised seeds are ripe, they are released to the 
water and dispersed by currents and tides to germinate into 
new plants in suitable locations. Seagrass seed is neutrally 
buoyant and can float many kilometres before it settles 
onto the soft seafloor and germinates to form a new plant. 
A few seagrass species such as the surfgrass Phylospadix 
can settle and live on rocky shores. In some species, the 
seeds can remain dormant for several months, surviving 
until conditions are right for germination. 


Seagrasses can range in size from less than one 
centimetre to plants with leaves seven metres long. They 
can exist as a few plants or clumps, but generally form 
extensive seagrass 'beds' or 'meadows'. The roots and 
rhizomes of seagrasses are often buried in sand or mud. 
Animals that eat seagrass seeds—including fish and 
turtles—may incidentally aid their dispersal and 
germination if the seeds pass through their digestive tracts 
and remain viable. 


Light requirements limit the distribution of seagrasses to 
near-coastal areas. Their upper limit of growth is the 
intertidal zone and the maximum recorded depth (for 
Halophila stipulacea) is 147 metres in the clear waters of 
the Mediterranean in Cyprus and Rhodes. This was 
recorded during a survey 1967 to 1970. 


There are 60 species worldwide, over half of which grow in 
Australian waters, and one third restricted to southern 
Australia. Seven species are recorded for Victoria; Swan 
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Bay has five. Seagrass in Port Phillip Bay is dominated by 
the eelgrass, Heterozostera (formerly Zostera) nigricaulis, 
which occurs around the margin of the bay from the 
shallow subtidal zone to depths of up to eight metres. 
Seagrass reproduction in the bay occurs from mid-spring 
through to early summer, with peak flowering in October. 


Zostera muelleri is the only Zostera species occurring in 
Swan Bay, where it grows in the intertidal zone above the 
zone of Heterozostera tasmanica, in relatively shallow 
water, where it may be exposed to the air at low tide for up 
to four or five hours. Because it grows in the shallows it 
experiences a temperature range of about 4°C to 40°C. 
Heterozostera tasmanica is the dominant species in Swan 
Bay, forming extensive underwater meadows in the more 
sheltered sections of the bay. It seems to be less able than 
Zostera muelleri to withstand long periods of exposure. 
Prolonged exposure at high temperatures can result in leaf 
death. 


The seagrass meadows of Southwest WA have the largest 
biomass and the highest species diversity anywhere in the 
world, with 27 recognised species. The clear coastal 
waters of Western Australia allow seagrasses to inhabit 
depths of more than 40 metres. 


Seagrasses are adapted to their marine habitat. Different 
species have different salinity tolerance. 


Seagrasses have great ecological significance. They 
stabilise the substrate by binding the sediments together 
with their roots. This helps improve water clarity and quality 
but also reduces erosion and helps buffer coastlines 
against storms. Seagrasses can further improve water 
quality by absorbing nutrients in runoff from the land. In 
nutrient-poor regions, the seagrass plants themselves help 
nutrient cycling by taking up nutrients from the soil and 
releasing them into the water through their leaves, acting 
as a nutrient pump. 


Seagrasses have been called the lungs of the sea because 
one square metre of seagrass can generate ten litres of 
oxygen every day through photosynthesis. 


Seagrass meadows reduce water movement, providing a 
protective buffer for fish that are poor swimmers, such as 
leatherjackets, seahorses, sea dragons and pipefish. 
Seagrass meadows are an important nursery for West 
Australian rock lobster. Many species of fish live in 


seagrass meadows as juveniles and immature adults 
before migrating to deeper waters or reefs. Tiger prawns 
settle there at the post-larval stage and remain there until 
they become adults—juveniles are found nowhere else. 


Seagrasses produce a large amount of organic matter in 
the form of leaves, roots and rhizomes and their leaves 
support numbers of epiphytes such as small algae that live 
on the leaves but are independent nutritionally. Some 
species of epiphytes can only survive on seagrass leaves. 
Seagrasses play their most important role as contributors 
to detritus and bacteria in the food chain. A study by the 
Swan Bay Research Group in 1988 found a total of 74 taxa 
of invertebrates, predominantly detritus feeders, on the 
seagrasses in the Bay. 


Urban, industrial and agricultural runoff can have 
detrimental effects on seagrasses and the communities 
they support. Repeated trawling and outboard motors may 
damage the meadows. Removal of sandbanks can expose 
the plants to sediment-stirring waves and may cause the 
beds to dry out at low tide. 


Climate change may cause a rise in temperatures which 
will destroy seagrass species exposed at low tide. On the 
other hand, rises in sea level may mean fewer areas 
shallow enough for seagrass growth. 


Because of their importance both ecologically and 
economically, we must ensure seagrasses are protected 
and survive into the future. 
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Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) Update 


Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula OBP Regional Group Co-ordinator 


elaleuca 


As of 2 November, 16 OBPs (13 males and 3 
females) have returned to Melaleuca in SW Tasmania for 
the 2018/19 breeding season, including a captive-bred 
male released into the wild in November 2016. This bird 
has now made the round trip twice! Also included in this 
number are two birds released as juveniles at Melaleuca 
in February 2018. Interestingly, these birds as per their 
unique band combinations are different to the birds 
observed in May, at Lake Connewarre and western Port 
Phillip. These 16 birds have been joined by 44 OBPs 


released, over recent weeks, to supplement the breeding 
effort in the Melaleuca area of SW Tasmania. As a strategy 
to assist in reducing the threats to OBPs during migration, 
and to ensure as many birds as possible returned to the 
breeding grounds, 12 OBPs released at Melaleuca at the 
start of the 2017/18 breeding season, and 15 wild juvenile 
birds, were taken back into the captive population over the 
winter period, and were released as part of this year’s 
spring release of 44 birds. 


We look forward to exciting news from SW Tasmania, and 


also the OBP captive-breeding facilities, in the New Year. 
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November butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 
ommon Brown males are back. They have been seen in home gardens, the Botanic Gardens and at Jerringot 
where White-banded Grass-darts were also seen. Forest Browns have been seen in the Otways—their home. The 


Cabbage Whites are always with us and obviously attracted to a canola crop. Would they lay their eggs there, or would 
spray or genetics take care of any caterpillars? There have been no more Caper Whites recorded in November. 


Trevor Pescott recorded the first Imperial Jezebel of the season at Yaugher. He also observed a Varied Sword-grass 
Brown—but not the first for the season. Graham Possingham had earlier recorded this butterfly in Anglesea. Green 
Grass-darts have been seen in Highton. Two spent the afternoon in twining flight in John Newman’s garden, while those 
in Lynne Clarke’s garden preferred to bask among the broad beans. Occasionally their wings would snap together, not in 
unison, then they would once more slowly open. 


Observers 


AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GP, Graham Possingham; JN, John 
Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; LCI, Lynne Clarke; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


White- banded Grass-dart 11/11/18 Jerringot 6 scattered over various areas, JN 
e 
Green Grass-dart 11/1 1111/18 | | Pt Lonsdale foreshore Lonsdale foreshore 


15/11/18 | North Valley Road, Highton 2; one male and one female about 30 cm 
oe [pom LAN — -— ee 
17/11/18 Highton 2 together in twining flight in garden most of 
afternoon. 
Cabbage White 13/11/18 Lower Mt Duneed Rd, 1000 fluttering above canola crop. 
Conewarre 


13/11/18 | Along roadsides near Many 
Geelong 
Imperial Jezebel 19/11/18 |Yaugher — | 1 very dark individual; first for season here. -— 


Australian Painted Lady 6/11/18 EXER Estate, 1 male. 
Ocean Grove 
P| AB 1/18 | Geelong Botanic Gardens A 


— ——À 15/11/18 | North Valley Road, Highton — | 1 flying among wallaby grass at 11 a.m. vsum GE Verri [us 
Pf 19/4118 1 active on hot sunny day. Lem sr 


iex — —— Admiral 21/1 (2/148 — Highton — — | 


IESE eer Hp 
Heath 

[eR oz Ne Rm 
CEE Ee 
ee RR 


Meadow Argus 2/11/18 Highton 1 in front garden; warm. pe 
Varied Sword-grass Brown | 7/11/18 Anglesea — | 


16/11/18 emper d first this spring here. a 


— 

[0 [mme o ë ëO 
cmm MH T ELE 
[Common Brown [ore [nn enan PO 
LC [ims — — — [Smeamiesnmmimam — — —[W — 


[| e ERR ES 1 1 in hh kD warm; middle of day. 


MM ee 1/18 North ou Road, Highton 5 (a eel oan d oni above tufts of wallaby grass; 
sunny day. 


"The Overwintering Project' exhibition is being shown at Wyndham Art Gallery Werribee 
http://www.wyncc.com.au/art gallery/overwintering The exhibition will run until the end of the year. 
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October-November fauna report 


any, many years ago | was involved in a small group 

led by Alan Reid who was compiling what became a 
TimeLines calendar. It was based on the field notes of 
many people and showed how the seasonal cycles in 
nature in Southern Australia are vastly different from the 
still-accepted concept of four equal three-month seasons. 
Alan found that in the Middle Yarra Region, there are at 
least six seasons that are marked out by the activities of 
animals and the flowering of native plants. 


It is interesting to note the changing patterns in field 
observations as the year passes. Perhaps one day in the 
future it will be a good topic for someone with a few hours 
to spare to investigate the Geelong area seasons, so | 
would urge members to keep sending in their sightings, 
however insignificant they seem now, to the Club’s 
observations pages. It takes only a few minutes, but once 
they are on file they can be used over the years to 
measure changes and patterns in fauna activities. 


Valda Dedman is doing a great job in listing the butterfly 
records, and Craig Morley and the Bird Group are also 
keeping observations flowing, but we need many more 
Casual sightings coming onto the Plant and Miscellaneous 
pages, and of course to the Bowerbird page. 


Mammals 


Short-beaked Echidna: At about 10.45 a.m. on 30 
October 2018 Lynne Clarke and Judith Hennig watched 
one walking quite quickly through the low, heathy scrub 
below the boardwalk at Pt Addis. On 8 November one was 
seen at Eclipse Creek, not moving far and probably feeding 
(Wendy Cook.) One was noted walking on the roadside 
gravel beside Cressy Road, Winchelsea on 10 November 
by Craig Morley and David Tytherleigh, and on 12 
November Ross Auchettl saw one foraging next to 
Nelson’s Track in the Brisbane Ranges. Unlike his previous 
meetings with echidnas, this one was not particularly 
bothered by his presence, and once he stood still, it 
returned to its foraging activities. 


Koala: A young male was seen climbing a tree beside 
Friday’s Track in the Brisbane Ranges on 18 October 
(Vicky Grosser and Wendy Cook) and Wendy and Kristen 
Cook saw a large male high in a Manna Gum beside 
Whinray Road, Meredith on 21 October. They had heard it 
grunting earlier. 


Common Brushtail Possum: One road-killed on the 
Ballarat Road in Meredith on 17 November (Trevor 
Pescott). 


Yellow-bellied Glider: On 29 October one was heard 
calling from trees beside Bird Track, Wye River in the 
Otway Ranges by Marilyn Hewish and Cathy Powers. The 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Common Ringtail Possum: Two road-killed, one on 
Hoylake Avenue, Jan Juc on 4 November (Geoff Gates) 
and the other on Barrabool Road, Wandana Heights on 19 
November (Trevor Pescott). 


Swamp Wallaby: An adult and large joey beside Eclipse 
Creek on 8 November (Wendy Cook). 


White-striped Freetail Bat: One heard calling whilst in 
flight at Eclipse Creek, 11.00 p.m. on 1 November. The 
night was calm and overcast, the temperature 23°C. 
(Wendy Cook). 


Australian Fur Seal: A pup, washed onto the sand near 
Blue Rocks, west of Thirteenth Beach on 1 November 
(Chrissy Freestone). 


Brown Hare: One seen in the sand dunes near Blue 
Rocks west of Thirteenth Beach on 1 November (Chrissy 
Freestone, George Appleton). 


Herps 


Spotted Grass Frog: Rustem Upton reported at least two 
calling in Parks Estate, Ocean Grove, on 22 November, 
noting that this is the first he has heard in the two years he 
has lived there. 


Growling Grass Frog: One was heard calling frequently 
from the stormwater basin at Queenscliff Road, 
Portarlington at 2.00 p.m. on 30 October by Phil Hunter. 


Eastern Three-lined Skinks were noted under survey tiles 
— one at Bannockburn Bush on 10 November and one at 
Little River Ripley Reserve on 24 November (Grace Lewis, 
Trevor Pescott). 





Skink, Pomborneit North 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink (Garden Skink): several 


were noted at Bamganie State Forest during the Club’s 


area had been burnt about three years earlier. 
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fauna survey on 9 November and one was found under a 
tile at Bannockburn Bush on 10 November (Grace Lewis, 
Trevor Pescott). 


Blotched Bluetongue Lizard: On 13 October Kristen 
Cook watched one as it moved from a bushy garden bed 
across an earth path and under the house at Eclipse 
Creek, and on 18 October Wendy Cook saw one in the 
same area. On 4 November another was seen on a patch 
of low grass among tussocks. It had very fresh-looking 
skin, as though it had recently ‘moulted’. On the same day 
another, also freshly moulted, was seen near the creek 
about a kilometre from the first site, presumably a different 
individual (Wendy Cook). Wendy recorded another lying on 
the edge of Whinray Road, Meredith on 12 November—it 
showed its tongue and hissed at her as she moved it off 
the road—its tail had been damaged, but not recently. 
Ross Auchettl noted one while walking along Nelsons 
Track in the Brisbane Ranges on 12 November; he took 
three photos of it before it ran ‘extremely quickly’ to a 
grasstree. On 19 November one was seen on the Surf 
Coast Walk about 300 m east of Wave Car Park, Jan Juc 
(Geoff Gates). 


Eastern Bluetongue Lizard: One noted at Eclipse Creek, 
Whinray Road, Meredith on 25 October first seen under a 
low-hanging Banksia Rose adjacent to long grass. It came 
out briefly, then retreated back under the rose. It was 
probably the same one that was seen on 31 October when 
it tried to escape under the house but was prevented by a 
fly-wire screen (Wendy and Owen Cook). It is interesting to 
note that both bluetongue lizard species are living in the 
same area; see Blotched Bluetongue Lizard observation 
above. 


Two reported on 5 November in Highton—one in the front 
garden, the other in the back— there were two last 
summer, so may be the same ones. On 19 November a 
third was seen; they can be identified by the colour 
patterns on their backs. (Jenny and Graham Possingham). 


Jacky Lizard: On 10 November one was seen sun- 
basking on some fallen branches in the Bannockburn 
Bush; it bolted to shelter when disturbed (Grace Lewis, 
Trevor Pescott.) 

One photographed at the car park of the Upper Stony 
Creek Reservoir in the Brisbane Ranges on 11 November 
(Wendy and Colin Cook), and about 1.05 p.m. on 12 
November one was seen on the Nelsons Track also in the 
Brisbane Ranges; it ran quickly to the base of a tree. (Ross 
Auchettl). 


Lowlands Copperhead: One was seen crossing the Surf 
Coast Walk near Bird rock, Jan Juc on 25 November 
(Geoff Gates). 

Little Whip Snake: One found under a tile at the 
Bannockburn Bush on 10 November (Grace Lewis, Trevor 


Pescott). 


Observers: Thanks to all the Club members who recorded 
their fauna observations over the last month. 


References and links 
http://www.victoria.org.au/seasons_of_victoria.htm 
https://www.gfnc.org.au/observations 


http://www.bowerbird.org.au/ 


South East Australian Naturalists 
Association Inc. 
Autumn 2019 Meeting 


To be held in Port Fairy on Saturday 23 March 2019 


The SEANA Management Committee invites you to the SEANA Autumn 2019 gathering to be held at Port Fairy. 
This gathering is being held in place of the usual ‘camp’ as we have been unable to find a club willing to host our 
traditional style of event. (There will however be a Spring 2019 camp to be hosted by Castlemaine FNC.) 


The formal part of the weekend takes the form of a gathering at Charlies on East, 4 Hughes Avenue, Port Fairy 
from 4.30 p.m. on Saturday 23 March, 2019. This venue is located on the foreshore with attractive sea views. 
The SEANA Annual General Meeting and General Meeting will commence at 5.00 p.m. A catered two course 
dinner will follow at 6.00 p.m. and this will be followed by a presentation to commence at 8.00 p.m. Local 
ecologist Jodie Honan will speak about ‘The Latham’s Snipe Project’ in Victoria and Japan (subject to final 


confirmation). 


Registration forms and payment are due by Friday 1 February, 2019. Registrants will receive the Second Circular 


early in February. 


We look forward to seeing you in March 2019. 





Contact Phil Rayment 
Phone (H) 03 5174 1730 or (M) 0499 028 477 
philrayment@dcsi.net.au 
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Fauna survey report—Pomborneit North 
25—28 October 2018 


ntroduction 

The GFNC was invited to carry out a fauna survey on a 
property at Pomborneit North to assist in the over-all 
management of the site. A check on the fauna listed on 
the Atlas of Living Australia indicated that very little is 
known of the mammal and herpetofauna in the area. Any 
information gathered would increase our knowledge of the 
fauna of the Victorian Volcanic Plain of which the Stony 
Rises is an integral part. 


The Stony Rises, which were formed by recent lava flows 
from Mt. Porndon, form the southern and south-western 
shore of Lake Corangamite (Heritage Council Victoria, 
2005, p.1). 


The property covers 160 ha with the general vegetation 
class listed as EVC203: Stony Rises Woodland. The 
dominant tree canopy consists of Manna Gum Eucalyptus 
viminalis subsp. viminalis, with a few Blackwoods and 
Drooping Sheoak present. There are small areas of 
freshwater wetlands, saltmarsh, and brackish herbfield 
adjacent to the lake. 


There are several feral mammals known from the site, 
including Feral Pigs, Fallow Deer and Red Deer, Red Fox 
and European Rabbit. Koalas have been introduced to the 
area, mainly in 1986. There is concern about the damage 
they can do in Manna Gum woodlands. However there is 
no evidence that this is a problem on the property so far, 
but monitoring is required. 


Fauna survey 

The current survey was carried out from Thursday 25 to 
Sunday 28 October 2018.The main activities involved the 
use of 50 small Elliott traps, two harp traps and a night 
walk using spotlights. Incidental observations were also 
recorded. 


Elliott traps 

Two transects each of 20 traps and one of 10 traps were 
in place for three nights. 

Results 

Black Rat Rattus rattus—two caught. 


Harp traps 

Two traps were set for two nights. 

Results 

Inland Broad-nosed Bat Scotorepens balstoni—two (one 
male, one female) were caught on one night. 


Spotlight walk and casual daytime observations 
A walk along the track into the camping site was 
undertaken on 27 October. 
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Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Results 

Koala Phascolarctos cinereus—seven seen including 
three with young. 

Common Brushtail Possum Trichosurus vulpecular—five 
seen at night, two with young on their backs. 

Sugar Glider Petaurus breviceps—two seen during 
spotlight walk and another heard near the campsite. 
Fallow Deer Cervus dama—at least one seen on the lake 
shore. 

Red Deer Cervus elaphus—approximately six including 
two stags seen on the lake edge. 


Reptiles 

Eastern Three-lined Skink Acritoscincus duperreyi—a 
single individual tentatively identified as this species was 
seen sun-basking. It was unusually coloured (for this 
species) in that its back was black with white flecks 
forming broken lines down its back. 

Black Rock Skink Egernia saxatilis—several seen sun- 
basking. 

Corangamite Water Skink Eulamprus tympanum subsp. 
marniae—many water skinks were noted sun-basking on 
rocks near the campsite. It should be noted that records 
from the Atlas of Living Australia, which include those from 
the Victorian Biodiversity Atlas, list both sub-species in the 
area. 

Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink Lampropholis 
guichenoti—several seen. 


Comments 

Striated Pardalote—at least two pairs using, or preparing, 
tree-hollows for nesting. 

Welcome Swallow—two nests in the store shed, one with 
five eggs. 


Thanks 

Garth Wesson for allowing us access to this wonderful 
area. 

Becky McCann for arranging the survey and liaising with 
the local community. 

George Appleton for the bird list. 

All the GFNC members and others who made the survey 
such a success. 


All fauna survey activities were carried out in accordance 
with our WSIAEC project approval 23.15, our DELWP 
permit 10007876 and SPFL01192. 


References 

Heritage Council Victoria (2005) The Stony Rises-Victorian 
Heritage Database Report 
https://vhd.heritagecouncil.vic.gov.au/places/71357/ 
download-report 


Birds 


Black Swan 

Australian Shelduck 
Australasian Shoveler 
Pacific Black Duck 

Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 
Pink-eared Duck 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Common Bronzewing 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Pallid Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Dusky Moorhen 
Australasian Swamphen 
Masked Lapwing 
Red-capped Plover 
Bar-tailed Godwit 






Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Red-necked Stint 

Silver Gull 

Gull-billed Tern 
White-faced Heron 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Swamp Harrier 

Brown Goshawk 
Whistling Kite 

Southern Boobook 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Sacred Kingfisher 

Brown Falcon 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 


Boobook Owl, Pomborneit North 27/10/18 
Photo: Lothar Hohaus 





Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairywren 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Fieldwren 

Brown Thornbill 

Striated Thornbill 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 

Grey Currawong 
Black-faced Cuckooshrike 
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Water Skink, Pomborneit North 27/10/18 Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Grey Shrikethrush 
Rufous Whistler 

Grey Fantail 

Forest Raven 
Australasian Bushlark 
Eurasian Skylark 
Welcome Swallow 
Tree Martin 

Little Grassbird 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
Silvereye 

Common Starling 
Mistletoebird 
Australasian Pipit 
European Goldfinch 
Red-browed Finch 


Male and female Kingfishers, Pomborneit North 26/10/18 


Photo: Lothar Hohaus 
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Fauna survey report—Bamganie State Forest 
8—11 November 2018 


ntroduction 

The fauna survey planned for earlier in spring was 
postponed when it was realised that the vehicle tracks in 
the forest would be water-logged due to heavy winter rain. 
Now there was reasonable access for 4WD vehicles so the 
survey went ahead in fine weather. 


A search of the Atlas of Living Australia (ALA) revealed 
good numbers of bats and larger mammals, but a near- 
absence of small terrestrial species. Black Rats had been 
trapped but no native rats, antechinus or even House Mice 
were recorded. Surprisingly no reptiles or amphibians were 
on the ALA records. 


During the late 1980s in particular, former GFNC member 
Lawrie Conole spent a great deal of time and effort carrying 
out bat-trapping and spotlight walks. His records, along 
with some later bat-trapping by Grant Baverstock, revealed 
six species of microbats—all widespread and abundant 
species—as well as echidnas, koalas, brushtail possums 
and ringtail possums, sugar gliders, wallabies and 
kangaroos, foxes and rabbits. The only unexpected 
sightings were of Brush-tailed Phascogales. 


Location 

Bamganie State Forest is situated between Shelford and 
Meredith and covers several hundred hectares of 
woodland. The main vegetation classes are Grassy Dry 
Forest, Creekline Herb-rich woodland and Valley Grassy 
Forest. Messmate Stringybark Eucalyptus obliqua, Manna 
Gum E. viminalis, Broad-leaved Peppermint E. dives and 
Narrow-leaved Peppermint E. radiata subsp. radiata are 
the main tree species. 


Woodbourne Creek, with a number of minor branches, 
flows through the forest and in places this has led to soil 
erosion. The soils have low fertility and poor water-retaining 
capacity. This saved the forest from clearing as the land is 
useless for agriculture. This hasn't prevented misuse of the 
area, for it has been cut-over for firewood and periodically 
burnt, and some of the forest is now rather degraded.The 
area is used by off-road driving with 4WD vehicles and trail 
bikes. 


Fauna survey 

We carried out a three-night survey using 40 small Elliott 
traps set in two 20-trap lines along a grassy valley—one of 
the several minor drainage lines of Woodbourne Creek. 


One harp trap was set for two nights and we also 
undertook some log-rolling in a search for reptiles. Barry 
Lingham camped overnight on Thursday and went for a 
spotlight walk at night. 
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Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


The vegetation where the Elliotts were set consisted mainly 
of tussocks of Poa sp. and several species of mat-rush 
Lomandra ssp. with Manna Gums, Messmate and Narrow- 
leaved Peppermint on both sides of the valley. Common 
reeds Phragmites australis were growing in the water- 
course. 


The weather was mainly fine with a light rain-shower on the 
Friday night. 


Results 

The Elliott and harp traps failed to catch any mammals. 
Species observed were Short-beaked Echidna, Koala, 
Common Brush-tailed Possum, Eastern Grey Kangaroo, 
Swamp Wallaby, Red Fox (scats) and European Rabbit. 
Log-rolling resulted in the discovery of two Southern Water 
Skinks Eulamprus tympanum and one Weasel Skink 
Saproscincus mustelinus. 

Several Pale-flecked Garden Sunskinks Lampropholis 
guichenoti were noted during the day. 


Random observations 

Both White-winged Choughs and Striated Pardalotes were 
found nesting. 

Many Tiger Orchids Diurus sulphurea were flowering. 

A fly found by Grace Lewis has been identified at the 
Melbourne Museum as a species from the genus 
Daptolestes (family Asilidae). There are only three species 
in the genus in Australia. They are predatory, rather like 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


robber-flies. 
Grace also caught a damselfly that has been identified as 
the Common Flatwing, Austroargiolestes icteromelas. 


Thanks to all who helped—Barry, Tracey, Grace, Lothar 
and Zyla. 


Birds 


(Thanks to Barry Lingham and Grace Lewis for the bird list). 


Pacific Black Duck Eastern Rosella Black-faced Cuckooshrike 
Pallid Cuckoo White-throated Treecreeper Grey Shrikethrush 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo Superb Fairywren Rufous Whistler 

Brown Goshawk Yellow-faced Honeyeater Grey Fantail 

Laughing Kookaburra White-eared Honeyeater Little Raven 


Sacred Kingfisher White-naped Honeyeater White-winged Chough* 
Yellow-tailed Black -Cockatoo Striated Pardalote* Scarlet Robin 
Long-billed Corella Striated Thornbill Eastern Yellow Robin 
Blue-winged Parrot Australian Magpie (“species found nesting) 
Crimson Rosella Grey Currawong 





Excursion report—Enfield State Park 


4 November 2018 
Leaders: Emily Noble, Field Naturalists Club of Ballarat and Rod Lowther (GFNC) 


Barry Lingham and Bernie Lingham 


ight GFNC members joined with more than 25 Field Floral highlights of the day included flowering lilies, peas, 
Naturalist Club Ballarat (FNCB) members on a joint daisies, heaths and a good selection of orchids. Plants 


excursion to Enfield State Park in early November. The seen on the trip that are absent or uncommon in the 

area is managed by Parks Victoria and is a favourite Geelong area included the Enfield Grevillea, Small 

location for the FNCB who hosted the excursion. Rustyhood, Black’s Goodenia and the Matted Bush-pea. A 
hybrid cross between a Spotted Sun Orchid and Salmon 

Enfield State Park—often referred to as Enfield State Sun Orchid produced a lovely crimson coloured flower with 


Forest—covers 4400 ha and is an important conservation spots that created much interest. 

reserve located approximately 25 km south of Ballarat. It 

has an interesting history. The area had been used for The excursion finished at Beacon Hill, an area within the 
gold mining for 150 years spanning the 1850s through to forest that was mown to give access to an aircraft warning 
the 1930s; as a source of timber for mines and firewood; beacon. The beacon has now been removed but the 

and for producing eucalyptus oil (Parks Victoria, 1998, hillside has continued to be mown, creating a marvellous 
p.4). Its rich gold mining history was evident in the many display of many species of wildflowers. 

gravely hillocks we could see across the undulating 

landscape, and in the names of local areas, for example The very enjoyable day concluded with thanks to all and a 


Surface Point Campground, Misery Creek Rd and Long plan for another joint excursion between the two field 
Gully Rd. naturalists' clubs in 2019. 
The heathy dry forest is known for its wide range of For an excursion report by the FNCB see: 


significant and interesting flora. Members of the FNCB 
have had a long-standing interest in the flora of the area 
and the efforts of FNCB members led to the preservation 


https //fieldnatballarat.wordpress.com/2018/11/29/among- 
the-enfield-flowers/ 





of many sections of the Enfield State Park. The local References Parks Victoria, 1998 Enfield State Park 
Enfield Grevillea Grevillea bedggoodiana is named in Management Plan. Kew, Parks Victoria. 
honour of Stella Bedggood, an FNCB member who hitps://parkweb.vic.gov.au/ data/assets/ 


observed and collected many specimens from the Enfield pdf file/0017/31327 1/enfield-sp-mp.pdf 
area and campaigned for the establishment of protected 


zones. 


During the excursion the group compiled an extensive list 
of 129 plant species based on observations from three key 
sites: Surface Point, Misery Creek Rd; Mt Misery roadside 
vegetation areas; and Beacon Hill. The FNCB have 
recorded more than 300 plant species at ESP and 
observant members noted some new species during the 
excursion, further expanding this impressive total. 


Although the area was busy with campers and visitors due 
to the Melbourne Cup Day long weekend, the walking trails 
were clear and we had ample opportunity to look down at a 


wide range of plants as well as up at the birdlife. Thelymitra ixioides X rubra Hybrid Sun-orchid 
4/11/18 Photo: Alison Watson 
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Flora species recorded on FNCB/ GFNC field trip to Enfield State Park, 4 November, 2018 


Species Common Name  |SS 
| Gompholobium huegelii ^  |Common Wedge-pea 
Acacia paradoxa Hedge Wattle 


Acacia verticillata subsp. ovoidea Prickly Moses Goodenia blackiana Black's Goodenia 
| Acaena echinata [Sheep's Burr Goodenia lanata Trailing Goodenia 


Acrotriche prostrata Trailing Ground-ber Grevillea beds goodiand Enfield Grevillea 
5 Hardenbergia violacea Purple Coral-pea 
Acrotriche serrulata Honey-pots 


Hibbertia riparia Erect Guinea-flower 
Adiantum aethiopicum Common Maidenhair Hovea heterophylla 
“Aira cupaniana [Hair Grass 


Hydrocotyle callicarpa Small Pennywort 
Ajuga australis [Austral Bugle 


"Hypochoeris radicata ——  ['Cat's-ear 
Arthropodium strictum Chocolate Lil 
Leptospermum continentale Prickly Tea-tree 


Leucopogon virgatus Common Beard-heath 
: re . Lomanara filiformis Wattle Mat-rush 
Boronia nana var. hyssopifolia Dwarf Boronia 
Boronia nana var. nana Dwarf Boronia 


Dwarf Boronia ———  —| Lomanara longifolia subsp. longifolia Spiny-headed Mat-rush 


Luzula meridionalis 
|Brunoniaaustrais ^ Blue Pincushion 
Burchardia umbellata Milkmaids 


Microlaena stipoides Weeping Grass 
Bursaria spinosa Sweet Bursaria 


| Monotocascopara ^  |Prickly Broom-heath 
Caladenia moschata Musky Caladenia 
Caladenia pusilla Tiny Fingers 


Ozothamnus obcordatus Grey Everlasting 
Pimelea humilis Common Rice-flower 
Cassinia arcuata Drooping Cassinia 
*Centaurium erythraea *Common Centau 


Pimelea linifolia Slender Rice-flower 
Chamaescilla corymbosa Blue Stars 


Heg eres Plantain 
Chiloglottis valida Common Bird-orchid 


pa lobium obtusangulum 
IPoasp. — å O 
Poranthera microphylla Small Poranthera 
Prasophyllum sp. aff. odoratum 1 Broad-lip Leek-orchid 
Chrysocephalum apiculatum Common Everlasting 
|Comespermaericinum  |Heath Milkwort 
[Coronidium scorpioides ^  fButton Everlasting 


Prasophyllum sp. aff. odoratum 6 Ranges Leek-orchid 
Pteridium esculentum Bracken 
Cryptostylis subulata Large Tongue-orchid 
Cymbonotus preissianus Austral Bear's-ear 


Bracken CS 
[Daucusglochidiaus [Australian Carrot 


Thelymitra pauciflora Slender Sun-orchid 
Thelymitra rubra Salmon Sun-orchid 


Themeda triandra Kangaroo grass 


Thysanotus patersonii Twining Fringe-lil 
Veronica gracilis Slender Speedwell 


Exicalvotusvimiálié Viola hederacea Ivy-leaved Violet 
Wahlenbergia gracilis Sprawling Bluebell 


[Euchitonjaponicus ^ |Creeping Cudweed 
. . Wahlenbergia stricta Tall Bluebell 
Key * = introduced species 
Xanthorrhoea minor Small Grass-tree 
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Daviesia leptophylla Narrow-leaf Bitter-pea 


Dianella revoluta Black-anther Flax-lil 


[Dichondra repens [Kianeyweea 


Dillwynia cinerascens Grey Parrot-pea 


[Dipodium sp. — |Hyacinth-orchid 
Eucalyptus aromaphloia 


Eucalyptus rubida Candlebark 





Working to protect roadside vegetation in 
Armstrong Creek and Mt Duneed 


y name is Phil Hunter and | became a member of the 

Geelong Field Naturalists in July this year. One thing 
| am very passionate about is protection and restoration of 
local roadside vegetation. | moved into the Armstrong 
Creek area in 2016, and began to notice beautiful and 
locally rare grasses and herbs on many roadsides there. 
Species such as Pelargonium rodneyanum (Magenta 
Stork’s-bill), Drosera hookeri, (Grassland Sundew), 
Bossiaea prostrata (Creeping Bossiaea) and Austrostipa 
elegantissima (Feather Spear Grass) all exist in small 
populations on these roadsides, metres away from 
proposed developments and roads that are likely to be 
improved or widened. 


Unfortunately | observed some species disappear within 
the last few years, including a small patch of Calocephalus 
lacteus (Milky Beauty-heads) on Horseshoe Bend Rd and 
some Pelargonium rodneyanum on Boundary Rd due to 
these very causes. It has been apparent to me that very 
little is being done to manage these roadsides, with many 
also being invaded by noxious and environmental weeds. 
These areas warrant better protection and management, 
as there are many species present there that are 
uncommon within the City of Greater Geelong. 


Earlier this year, | decided to write a report titled ‘Significant 


Grassy and Herbaceous Roadside Vegetation of 
Armstrong Creek and Mt Duneed' which | have since just 
completed. The aim for writing this report was to highlight 
the significance of herbaceous and grassy roadside 





Pelargonium rodneyanum (Magenta Stork’s-bill) on Boundary Rd, 
Phil Hunter 12/1/15 


vegetation in Armstrong Creek and Mt Duneed to land 


managers such as City of Greater Geelong and DELWP, in 


order to attract more funding for their protection and 
restoration. 


In November, the Geelong Field Naturalists Club also 
obtained a $500 grant from the Ashbury Community Fund 


(an incentive by the Dennis Family Corporation) for printing 


and publicising the report. Rod and | attended a 
presentation night on 14t November, and were presented 
with the cheque. Hopefully the funding will also help 
stimulate community interest in these roadsides and 
potentially help kick start a ‘Friends of Armstrong Creek’ 


group. 


November has been a busy month. Rod and | also had a 


Phil Hunter 


meeting with Jeanette Spittle at the City of Greater 
Geelong on 13 November, to present some of the key 
findings of the report, and discuss ways to seek more 
commitment from Council to manage these roadsides 
moving forward. 


Some key information in the report is as follows: 


° Much of the roadside vegetation in Armstrong Creek 
and Mt Duneed represents Plains Grassy Woodland, 
EVC 55, which is listed as critically endangered 
under the Federal Government's Environment 
Protection and Biodiversity Conservation Act 1999. 


° Roadside vegetation is worth protecting as it reflects 
the local character of an area, contains rare, visually 
appealing and resilient plants, provides habitat and 
valuable seed collection points, and guides future 
revegetation works in the locality. 


e Some of the threats to these roadsides include 
noxious and environmental weeds; dumping of 
rubbish and garden waste; mowers spreading weed 
seeds from site to site e.g. Wild Watsonia; urban 
development and roadworks; ‘tidying up’ of roadside 
vegetation from mowers and brushcutters; rabbits; 
and a lack of community awareness. 


The roadsides identified in the report include 
Barwarre Rd, Horseshoe Bend Rd, Boundary Rd, 
Paddock Rd, Stewarts Rd, Charlemont Rd, Williams 
Rd and Feehans Rd. 


° Significant species include Pelargonium rodneyanum 
(Magenta Stork’s-bill) and Pimelea glauca (Smooth 
Rice-flower) (both rare in the City of Greater 
Geelong) and Lysiana exocarpi (Harlequin Mistletoe) 
(rare in the Geelong Otway region). Other locally 
uncommon species include Arthropodium strictum 
(Chocolate Lily), Astroloma humifusum (Cranberry 
Heath), Austrostipa elegantissima (Feather Spear 
Grass), Bossiaea prostrata (Creeping Bossiaea), 
Burchardia umbellata (Milkmaids), Chrysocephalum 
apiculatum (Common Everlasting), Drosera hookeri, 
(Grassland Sundew), Haloragis heterophylla (Varied 
Raspwort), Hypericum gramineum (Small St. John's 
Wort), Opercularia sp. (Stinkweed), Pimelea 
curviflora (Curved Rice-flower) and Pimelea humilis 
(Common Rice-flower). 


° The roadsides identified all contain healthy stands of 
native grasses. Common species include Austrostipa 
spp., Rytidosperma spp. and Themeda triandra. 
Healthy patches of Lepidosperma sp. (Sword-sedge) 
occur on some roadsides. 


° Most of the roadsides have a healthy overstorey 
canopy, predominantly of Allocasuarina verticillata 
(Drooping Sheoak). 


° A variety of native woodland bird species were 
observed the roadsides between 2016 and 2018. 
A Restless Flycatcher was seen on Paddock Rd in 
2018. 
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Some management recommendations listed in the report 
include the following: 





° Urgently seek increased funding for roadside 
conservation works. 
° City of Greater Geelong to continue long-term 
conservation works on these roadsides. 
° Discourage all machinery in these areas if possible. 
Use temporary fencing/barriers where necessary. 
e Upgrade current roadside conservation signs with 
relevant information. 
° Encourage seed collection/translocation of species 
where disturbance is unavoidable. 
e Control all noxious weeds on roadsides. Control Or E E oe SN BE RENE DE Bek e 
environmental weeds in significant areas. (OG ennis' Family Homes} Red. PAs cane we Ran Meron 


Encourage careful herbicide use. 


e Facilitate natural regeneration of native species 


through various techniques, and use local References 
provenance if replanting. Carr, GW, McMillan, SE, Trengove, MH, White, MD, 
: McMahon, ARG, Silveira, CE 2001, City of Greater 
° Continue ongoing mowing of grassy areas to reduce 


Geelong Biodiversity Management Plan, Ecology 


weeds and biomass. Maintain good mower hygiene. Australia Pty Ltd, Fairfield, VIC. 


° Increase public awareness of the value of roadside 
vegetation to the local community. Department of Sustainability, Environment, Water, 
, Population and Communities (DSEWPaC) 2011, 
e Extend scope of flora surveys to include other 


Nationally Threatened Ecological Communities of the 
Victorian Volcanic Plain: Natural Temperate Grassland 


All being well, the report will help generate a lot of support & Grassy Eucalypt Woodland, viewed 13 October 2018 
for these roadsides, to ensure they remain healthy assets ' |j 


for generations to come. «http://www.environment.gov.au/system/files/resources/ 
; e97c2d51-081f2-45e0-9d21-f0d27 7 c836fa/files/ 

Electronic copies of the report can be requested by land eect nepali 

emailing myself at philhunter295@hotmail.com grasslands-victoria.pdf». 


Mayfield, E 2013, Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges 2, 
CSIRO Publishing, Collingwood, VIC. 


roadsides in Armstrong Creek and Mt Duneed. 


Many thanks to those in the group who have helped 
compile and contribute information to the report. Barry 
Lingham, Deborah Evans, Rod Lowther, Mark Trengove 
and Graeme Stockton. 


Photos from Enfield Excursion 





Yam Daisy, Enfield State Park 4/11/18 


Tiger Orchid, Enfield State Park 4/11/18 
Photo: Alison Watson 


Photo:Alison Watson 





Small Rustyhood, Enfield State See pp. 11—12 for Excursion report. 
Park 4/11/18 Photo: Alison Watson 
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November Bird Group meeting report 
Natimuk-Douglas Salt Lakes 


he Natimuk-Douglas Salt Lakes are a chain of 90 salt 

lakes that extend for 70 km from north of Natimuk to 
Douglas in the southern Wimmera. They vary in size from 
0.5 to 778 ha and are a mix of private land and Parks 
Victoria managed land. 


The Douglas Depression is a geological feature that 
extends for 200km and results in the land in the depression 
being 30—50 m lower than the surrounding land. South of 
Mt Arapiles, it follows an old river course and cuts the 
Parilla Sands saline aquifer. The result is a line of salt 
lakes surrounded by freshwater lakes on slightly higher 
ground. 


Local farmers talked of the big numbers of 'snipe' that 
visited the salt lakes every winter and stayed until the 
water became too salty. Many years ago they either shot 
them or children would throw a wire up into a flying mob to 
bring a few down. They noted that Banded Stilts became 
noticeably plumper as they fed on the brine shrimp in the 
lakes. 


Realising that the salt lakes were special, we undertook 
monthly surveys of most (32) of the largest of the lakes 
from 1989 to 1998. In all we have visited this group of 
lakes more than 180 times. 


Olivers Lake is the most northern lake that we surveyed. 

It has some remnant yellow gum vegetation. Highlights of 
our surveys are 16 300 Banded Stilts and 200 Whiskered 
Terns. White-fronted Chats are present in low numbers in 
the samphire around 
many of the lakes. 


At Lake Wyn Wyn we 
counted 24 150 
Banded Stilts in 
December 1983. Other 
significant counts were 
Red-necked stint, 281, 
November 1983; Red- 
capped Plover, 744, 
June 1984 and Pied 
Stilt, 167, February, 
1983. Other waders 
recorded were 
Common Greenshank, 
Curlew Sandpiper and 


Double-banded Plover. Red-necked Avocets at Mitre Lake 


Grass Flat Swamp is interesting in that it has a fresh water 
spring in the lake. We recorded 869 Sharp-tailed 
Sandpipers in February 1982, Marsh Sandpiper, Red- 
kneed Dotterels and 110 Black-tailed Native-Hens. Musk 
Ducks also are often present on many of these lakes. 


Mitre Lake is one of the larger lakes and we were 





Margaret and Richard Alcorn 


astonished to discover 50 000 banded Stilts spread out 
across the lake in September 1985. Other noteworthy 
counts were 3062 Red-necked Avocets, 6066 Australian 
Shelduck and 3300 Grey Teal. 


Lake Jacka Jacka is a small lake which is partly private 
land and has been used for salt extraction. It has 
supported 993 Black Swan and regularly has a few small 
waders and Masked Lapwing. White Lake is the most 
southern and largest lake. We counted nearly 60 000 
Banded Stilts here in October 1998. At times it has large 
numbers of Australian Shelduck, with 4090 counted in 
November 1995. Hoary-headed Grebes congregate here 
and we counted 2870 in September 1996. This lake is 
ringed by stands of mature Salt Paperbarks which are 
often full of Blue-winged Parrots. 


Results of the monthly surveys showed that Banded Stilts 
came to these lakes in most years, mainly in the 
September-November period, lagging rainfall. In 1989 few 
birds were recorded, coinciding with 100 000 birds nesting 
at Lake Torrens in April of that year. Banded Stilts also 
nested at Lake Eyre in 1997, and in that year fewer 
Banded Stilts than usual appeared on the Natimuk Douglas 
lakes and arrived later than normal. Nor did Banded Stilts 
make an appearance in 1992, but it is not known if major 
breeding events took place in inland South Australia in that 
year. 


In 2000 we suggested to Birdlife Australia that these lakes 
be nominated under 
the RAMSAR 
convention on the 
basis of the large 
numbers of Banded 
Stilt and Avocet visiting 
these lakes. 
Subsequently Birdlife 
Australia obtained 
funding for the 
development of a 
management plan 
which was prepared by 
Darren Quin and 
completed in 2002. 
The Natimuk Douglas 
wetlands are now 
listed as an Important 
Bird Area. 


Photo: Margaret Alcorn 


In 1994 a 12 ha block of private land on the north-west 
corner of Lake Wyn Wyn was offered for sale. With 
assistance from Trust for Nature we ran a national 
campaign to raise half of the purchase price, with the 
Victorian state government providing the other half. 
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Subsequently we revegetated the cleared area by planting We obtained a grant to clean up the farm and household 


and direct seeding with lots of the local community rubbish that had accumulated in these salt lakes over 
involved in these events. On one planting day, decades—rolls of rusty barbed wire, a baby’s pram, metal 
entomologist Fabian Douglas discovered a new species of sheeting, etc. This activity was well supported by the 
butterfly, the Golden-rayed Blue, feeding on Creeping Horsham City council and local groups such as Natimuk 


Boobialla. This is Victoria's only endemic butterfly and has Field and Game, rock climbers from Mt Arapiles and other 
a very restricted range around the edges of a few of these keen individuals. 

saltlakes. Twenty years later many bush birds are now 

using the mature vegetation. 


Banded Stilts 1989-98 
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Next fauna surveys 


Swan Bay and Pt. Addis 
9-10 December 2018 


Reptile search at Swan Bay shoreline for Swamp Skinks and at Pt Addis to look for Mountain Dragons. Both species 
are classed as either threatened or endangered species. 


Saturday 9 December: 9.00 a.m. Meet at the Swan Bay jetty main car-park. We currently have three tile grids set out at 
near Swan Bay jetty, at the end of Anderson’s Road and at Charlie’s Hole. 


Sunday 10 December: 9.00 a.m. Meet at the car-park at the ocean end of Hurst Road (not the Great Ocean Road end). 


Saturday 12 January 2019 Fauna Group annual meeting: Meet at 10.00 a.m. at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
information centre. 


We will review the response to our Vertebrate fauna surveys in Victoria proposal which will be considered at the 
December meeting of the Wildlife and Small Institutions Animal Ethics Committee (WSIAEC). Our 2019 program of 
fauna surveys can also be discussed. If the weather is suitable, a harp trap will be set at the reserve on Friday night, and 
we can review methods of handling and identifying the various species of bats. Our on-going programs searching for 
Bibron’s Toadlets and Swamp Skinks will also be reviewed. 


7-10 February 2019 


A return visit to Garth Wesson’s property at Pomborneit North. During the fauna survey in October 2018 we caught two 
Inland Broad-nosed Bats but no native terrestrial mammals. In this follow-up survey, we will set Elliott traps among the 
rock-barrier areas where Dusky Antechinus and other mammals should exist, and at wetland areas. The site is on the 
shore of Lake Corangamite and, if the weather conditions are suitable, we should be able to better access the shoreline. 
It is a fascinating place and this is a unique opportunity to wander along the lake shore. 


If you plan on attending, you will need to advise Trevor on ppescott@gmail.com before the end of January. 
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October-November bird observations—some highlights 


pring is a time when not only the birds are active and 

obvious but accordingly bird observers are out in good 
numbers watching behaviour and excitedly reporting the 
species the longer, warmer days have brought to the 
Geelong region. 


Many of the records submitted over late October and 
November involve breeding observations. For many 
species, the longer warmer days mean good food supplies 
and more favourable conditions for rearing a family before 
it becomes too dry and hot in the months ahead. 


The Barwon River Australasian Darters are once again 
showing signs of breeding in the trees beside the Princes 
Bridge, though in lower numbers than in recent years. It is 
not so very long ago that Darters were most uncommon in 
our region. Australasian Grebes are now rearing clutches 
of stripy-headed chicks in several wetlands locally. Black- 
fronted Dotterels are masters of nest disguise in gravelly 
sites and reward patient observers with broken wing 
displays and signs of nesting. The much-loved Peregrine 
Falcons at Point Henry have so far successfully managed 
to find a remaining elevated site and get several chicks to 
the fledging stage. Let us hope that whatever future 
development there include retaining suitable high 
structures that will allow these masters of the air to 
continue to breed there. The locally scarce Brown 
Treecreeper was confirmed breeding at Eynesbury, a local 
stronghold for this endearing woodland bird. Grey 
Currawong breeding records from marginal locations at 
Breamlea and Wallington are also of great interest. 


If you are familiar with duck calls, night time can be an 
intriguing time to be outside listening for flying ducks if 
conditions are right—generally moonless or nights with 
heavy overcast. Both Australian Shelduck and Pink- 
eared Ducks have been identified flying overhead at night 
in Newtown this month. Cattle Egrets are persisting in our 
area with beautiful buffy-orange breeding flush around the 
face and neck. Once considered winter visitors to Geelong, 
they are in fact here for most weeks of the year in variable 
numbers. Black-tailed Nativehens are persisting in the 
Torquay area and Queenscliff looks like it will again play 
host to Little Egret breeding, a rare event indeed for 
Victoria. 


Australia's rarest duck, the Freckled Duck, has been seen 
at two unusual locations this month—Deakin University 
(Waurn Ponds) and a Swamp near Winchelsea. Glossy 
Ibis have been noted at Hospital Swamp, Reedy Lake and 
in the western lakes towards Colac and rarely reported 
Gull-billed Terns have been seen at Lake Corangamite. 


Spring-summer is wader time in the south and lovely 
records of Bar-tailed Godwits (Lake Corangamite), 
Eastern Curlew (Barwon estuary), Pacific Golden Plover 
(Lake Victoria), Sanderling (Blue Rocks) and Sooty 
Oystercatchers (Portarlington) are some of the less 
common wader species in the Geelong region that have 
been enjoyed in recent weeks. 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


Spring migrants have continued to enthral local observers. 
Observers keeping an eye and an ear on the skies on 
windy warm days have been rewarded with many records 
of White-browed Woodswallows, generally with fewer 
Masked Woodswallows mixed in, often given away by 
their cheery ‘chap chap’ contact calls. The now spring 
regular, the Eastern Koel, is being heard in recent days 
from Highton and Tree and Fairy Martins are back in 
residence across our region across wetlands and 
woodlands and, in the case of the latter, at culverts. A 
Black-eared Cuckoo was a good find at Anglesea Heath 
and a ‘green’ Satin Bowerbird at the same place was an 
unexpected surprise for two keen observers. 


Two Little Wattlebirds in suburban East Geelong provided 
an unexpected thrill for local observers and serves as a 
reminder to keep checking our local patches for 
unexpected visitors. And finally several members, on their 
way to the November Bird group meeting, thoroughly 
enjoyed the show put on, not far offshore from Eastern 
Park, by several Australian Gannets. 


As usual we sincerely thank all the observers listed below 
who have added their records to the GFNC web-site https:// 
www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations and eBird. 
You may also like to go to httos.://ebird.org/australia/map 
add the name of a species and zoom in on the Geelong 
region—find where that species occurs in our region. You 
can also customise the date range for more recent years. 
We wish all the bird observers in the Geelong region a 
happy and safe Christmas and may your New Year be filled 
with many wonderful and exciting sightings. 


Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, Bernie Lingham, Brett 
Roberts, Charles Horvath, Chrissy Freestone, Colin 
Cannard, Craig Morley, David Hollands, David Rantall, 
David Tytherleigh , Elizabeth Macpherson, Geoff Gates, 
George Appleby, GFNC Bird Group, GFNC Fauna Group, 
Glenn Fletcher, Gordon McCarthy, Graham Possingham, 
Jeff Dagg, Jennie Turner, Jennifer Carr, Jenny 
Possingham, John Newman, Kay Campbell, Kaylene 
Traynor, Les Barrow, Lorraine Phelan, Lynne Clarke, 
Maddie Glynn, Margaret MacDonald, Marilyn Hewish, Paul 
Schillier, Phil Hunter, Richard Weatherly, Robert Missen, 
Rustem Upton, Simon Starr, Steve Davidson, Tom 
Fletcher, Valda Dedman. 





Nesting Striated Pardelotte, Bamganie SF 10/11/18 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Minya Winery and Vineyard, 


Connewarre 


Thursday 24 January 2018 


Leader: Tom Fletcher 


Minya is a lovely spot, with varied landscape and 
habitats. It fronts some prime wetlands on 
Thompson's creek, and the dining room overlooks a 
large billabong with old Moonahs. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the north end of Minya Lane, 
Connewarre. (Melways map 494, F2 7 3). 
Please do not park in front of the driveways. 


Even though it is not Australia Day, lunch will kindly 
be made available at the restaurant. This will be a 
collation of cold meats served with salad, or salad 
only as a vegetarian option, and home-made 
breads, followed by tea and coffee. About $20 per 
head. Optional drinks and slice will be extra. 


If you would like to join the lunch it will be essential 
to book. Bookings must be made through 

Tom Fletcher 0419 356 567 or 
tpf54@bigpond.com 


Please make sure you contact Tom by Friday 18 
January, preferably earlier. Let him know if you have 
any special food requirements. 


Bring: water, binoculars, camera, insect repellent, 
hat, rain gear, sturdy footwear, sunscreen. 


Sincere thanks to Jeff Dans for once more permitting 
us to explore his property and its wonderful 
birds—to say nothing of providing our beautiful 
lunch! 


Enquiries: Tom Fletcher 0419 356 567 or 
tpf54@bigpond.com 


GFNC half day excursion 


Saturday 19 January 2019 


Jerringot and Belmont Common 


Leaders: John Newman and 
David Tytherleigh 


Summer is a great time to revisit Jerringot and 
surroundings and it is a couple of years since we lasted 
visited this location. This important wetland on the 
Belmont Common is very special to the GFNC. 

The CoGG Management Plan for Jerringot produced in 
2013 still has a few items to be completed, while a 
potential threat to the wetlands area is from the Vic 
Roads Barwon Heads Road Duplication project. 


We'll spend the morning walking round the main 
wetlands, looking at key design aspects from the 
master plan. This is a chance to see what birds might 
be about and note any changes in vegetation that have 
occurred in the past five years since the Masterplan 
release. 


If time permits, we will walk along sections of the 
Barwon River where the storm water run-off channels 
have created some interesting wetlands habitats. 

(If you want to bring lunch, there is a quiet carpark from 
where you can watch the birds on the Barwon River.) 


Meet: At the bird hide at Jerringot Wetland at 9.00 a.m. 


Bring: Morning tea, binoculars, and hat and sunscreen 
or wet weather gear as appropriate. 


Contact: John Newman at Info@gfnc.org.au 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are 
tax-deductible. 


Mailing roster 
December: Bernie Lingham 
January: No Geelong Naturalist 
February: Diana Primrose 
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Coming events 


December 2018 February 2019 
2 Challenge Bird Count: Bellarine Peninsula 5 General Meeting: Mark Le Pla—Evaluating the efficacy of fox 
4 General Meeting: Members Night and Christmas supper control through non-invasive genetic sampling 
9-10 Fauna survey: Reptile search at Swan Bay 7-10 Fauna survey: Pomborneit North 
shoreline and Pt Addis 12 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
16-17 Summer wader count: John Newman 


January 2019 Excursion: Blue Rocks, Pt Impossible, Breamlea (Afternoon/ 
evening with mothing) 
17 Bird Group: Quiz Conservation subcommittee meeting 


12 Fauna Group annual meeting: OGNR 


Committee meeting Australia 
Bird Group Excursion: The Minya Winery Bird Group Excursion: Western lakes—Lake Corangamite 


and environs 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2018-2019 





President Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Vice-President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Secretary Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 

Treasurer info@gfnc.org.au 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Committee Members David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Conservation Subcommittee Chair Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Publications and Comunication Sub- Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

committee Chair 

Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
Jane Morrow morrowjane5@gmail.com 
Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 

Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 4368 Iphelan@bigpond.com 

Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Geelong Bird Report Editor Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

General Meeting Minutes Marilyn Hewish 0409 966 852 hewishs@iprimus.com.au 

Programs and Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Subcommittee Chair 

Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Fauna Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@gmail.com.au 

Plant Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tgp.com.au 

Excursion Convenors 

General Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Bird Group Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 28 January 2019 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpog and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor. The editor for the 
February edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 


Copyright: 
The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other coun- 
tries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must at- 
tribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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